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chance of a position as manager or in an equal grade But the
fact, of course, is that but few of the scores of young workers who
yearly obtain the full technological certificate after five years'
study have any sort of opportunity, even under favourable con-
ditions of trade, of rising out of the ranks of craftsmen. With
the rest the study and discipline of their adolescent leisure must
be largely its own reward. The matter does not, however, rest
there. These men in the aggregate represent a large section of
the operative ranks; they must always exercise, perhaps wholly
unconsciously, a considerable influence upon the general attitude
of the operatives towards industrial and economic questions as
they crop up. It is by such that the standard of general intelli-
gence and industrial efficiency, which is a particular feature of
the cotton textile industry, has been long maintained. Under
the new conditions this standard of trained intelligence among
the rank and file must be more than maintained if the industry
is to hold its own.
The training of the next higher grade, that of departmental
foremen and managers or factory managers, should be such as to
provide a broad, deep, and sound knowledge of the industry
as a whole, and more particularly a practical experience of the
branch with which they are immediately concerned. This would
come in great part by the full five years' part-time certificate
course, to which had been added, especially while already a
manager, further training in college textile laboratories in the
technique of research problems likely to crop up in the course of
ordinary work. The manager should have a familiarity in investi-
gation, a freshness of outlook upon old and new knowledge alike,
and should be alert enough to find the acquiring of new knowledge
an interesting pursuit. These are purely intellectual require-
ments: others, no less important, are necessary in respect of
temperament and general personality. The process of part-time
college training cannot assist here, except indirectly in giving a
man understanding in the widest sense.
The training of executives of the first and second ranks, such
as general managers of large undertakings or as owners, is a matter
that plainly calls from the cotton industry the closest concern.
It is here that most hard thinking requires to be done. There is
nothing amiss with, the technical training of the rank and file, so
far as it goes, nor with that of the younger men who are already
managers, or aspire to become managers, but the same answer
cannot be given of the higher textile control, as one can give of
the executive of the engineering or chemical industries. Taking a
lead from the practice of these more scientific and prosperous
national industries, it would seem right to suggest as a basic
requirement, a sound secondary school education up to matricula-
tion standard, in general modern subjects, such as physical and
^chemical sciences, with mathematics and one or two spoken
l^guages. After schooling, a youth should enter a factory in
some general capacity, and should also attend the local technical
college at least two full day periods, and two or three evening